port of the Club fifty per cent of the total sum that might be obtained from all other sources taken together. This amounted, in subsequent years, to an annual donation of from $5000 to $8000.
The decade from 1899 to 1909, which was the period during which the Boys' Club grew and developed most rapidly, was also the period in which Mr. Harriman's business life was most strenuous and exacting. Absorbed as he was, however, in great railroad enterprises in the West, he always found time to consider the interests and the welfare of the East Side boys. His personal visits to the Club were less frequent than they had been in the first thirty years of its existence, but his interest in it never waned. Writing in 1910, after Mr. Harriman's death Superintendent Tabor said:
Even when engaged in the most exacting and absorbing enterprises, Mr. Harriman never for one moment forgot to follow with pride and interest the continued growth of the Club. Every report was read to him and every newspaper account was laid before him. He gave liberally and was always willing to subscribe for any special undertaking. During the panic, for several months, he paid all the expenses of the Club out of his own pocket. He sent our champion wrestlers to the World's Fair at St. Louis, whence they returned with two championships. He subscribed liberally to the "William Carey Camp," the most important of all the Club's new undertakings. He always attended the annual opera given by the Junior Singing Club, missing: